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yom the London Evang. Magazwne for Jan. 1324 
WELSH INDIANS. 
Tothe Editor. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,— Your readers reccollect, 
that I mentioned in a former letter, that my bro 
ther had written to the Rev. E. Chapman, to 
desire him to make further inquiry respecting 
the tribe of Indians, inhabiting the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near Santa Fe, and that he had furnished 
him with a small vocabulary of Welsh and Eng 
lish words, to assist any person visiting these 
Indians, to ascertain whether or not they have 
any knowledge of the Welsh language. Mr. 
Chapma:: very kindly sent a letter 1o my brother 
in answer to his, dated July 18, 1823; whereof 
the following is a copy, which came to hand last 
night. Whether these Indians will turn out to 
be the descendants of Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd 
and his friends, supposed to have emigrated from 
North Wales to America, about the year 1170, 
or not, I believe the account given of them in 
the following letter, cannot otherwise than prove 
interesting to many of your readers. ‘ 


Llanbrynmair, Dec. 1. 1823. 


“Dear Sir,—**Your letter of the 2lst Dec. 
was received onthe 10th inst It was proba 
bly detained by the derangement of the mails 
last winter. A little more thana year ago, some 
gentlemen arrived from the hunting and trading 
party of Hugh Glenn, Esq. of Cincinnati. They 
were on their return from Santa Fe and the 
Rocky Mountains. Among many interesting 

articulars, cOnceraing many remote nations of 
fodiens, I received from them the following re- 
specting the Navehoes, which 1 feel happy to 
communicate, in compliance with your request. 
This singular people live in the midst of some 
of the loftiest ridges of mountains, about six days 
journey N. W. of Santa Fe. Their country is 
very extensive and fertile, on the head waters 
of those streams which fall into the Pacific 
Ocean. Their fields are situated in the valleys, 
and watered by frequent showers of rain, which 
seldom fall into the neighbourhood of Santa Fe 
The inhabitants are such extensive agriculturists. 
as to cultivate all kinds of vegetables common in 
this climate, in the greatest abundance and per 
fection. They also possess immense herds of 
cattle, horses, and mules, and flocks of sheep 
and goats. They do not live in villages like 
other Indians; but their houses are connected 
with their plantations. They manufacture blan 
kets, flannels, cloths, knit-caps, stockings, and 
dressed leather,to so great an extent,as to export 
them to their Spanish and Indian neighbours.— 
‘Their blankets are said to resemble Turkey car- 
peting both in quality and texture. Unlike all 
other Indians, and in many respects unlike their 
Spanish neighbours, their dress consists of flan 
ne! shirts, jackets, and short coats, dressed deer- 
skin breeches and steckings; a blanket, with a 
hole in the centre, through which they put their 
heads; knit-caps on their heads, and their hair 
cued at full length down their backs. Their 
plantations are cultivated, flocks and herds tené 
ed by the men. Their women manufacture their 
clothing, and attend to other branches of do- 
mestic business. They have very large build 
ings for their churches; their own native priests; 
and they refuse to admit the Spanish clergy.-- 
Their weapons are lances, eighteen or twenty 
four inches long, inserted into poles of eight 
feetinlengh, together with bows and arrows 
yesembling in dimensions those of the arcient 
Britons, being nearly twice as Jong as those of 
viher Indians. The above 1s the substance of 
what I have received of Mr. George Dowglas of 
Whecling, Virginia confirmed, so far as their 
information extended, by two others of the same 
expedition, and one of another party since, | 
am particularly acquainted with these gentle 
men, and believe them to be men of veractty.— 
‘They received their information from Spaniards, 
near Santa Fe, who had lived many vears with 
the Navelioes. Mr Dowglas, who is with me 
at present, will probably return home to Whicel 
ing (near Jones’s Inn) either next Autumn or 
pext Spring, when you may be much entertain. 
Sed by an interview with him. I would like 
vise vefer you for more particular and correct 
)hafortnation,to Hugh Glenn, Esq. of Cincinnati, 
Yand Jacob Lowler. Exq. of Covington, near Cin 
cinnati, who preserved a journal of their expe- 
dition. As similar ones are fitted aut from this 
jcountry and Misouri anoually, 1 would recom 
mend that some respectable Welsh gentleman 
isheuld be deputised to accompany them By 
Yhis means the question might be soon settled 
J beyondadoutg. Your vocabulary! shall give 
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to the first gentleman of intelligence that I find | 
going to that country. Be assured Sir, & shall} 
be happy to serve you, that the gospel may by 
this meaus be spread from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. With best wishes for the success of 
your inquiries, and those of your fellow-couatry- 
wen, I subscribe wnyself your friend and servant 
in Christ. *Evaruras Cuapman,” 

**To the Rev. Geo. Roberts.’ 

SOC He 
ANECDOTES OF JEWS. 

The following anecdotes are related by Profes’ 
sor Tholuck of Berlin, in a letter inserted in 
the Jewish Expos.tor for December. 

AA Jew having for along time argued with me, 

says Mr. Handes, a little Christian child enter- 

ed into my room, repeated the ten command- 
ments, and expressed her satisfaction at baving 
learned her lesson so well. ‘The Jew also was 
rejoiced, when he heard the little girl speaking 
with 80 great reverence of the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. Butnow I asked the 
little one, whether with her heart she always 
had obeyed these commandments, whether slie 
truly ioved her Saviour, and whether she did 
all that she did from love tohim. Here the 
child began to ery, and said, this was by no 
means the case with her, she was frequently 
naughty and fretful; and, under loud lamenta- 
tions, she began to complain over the wick 
edness of her lieart. Llere the proud Jew be 
came more and more embarrassed; he must feel, 
how he, an old sinner, stood there in the hard 
ness of his heart, befove a little girl, bewailing 
her sins. Andwhen, with deep emotion, she 

Went on in the same way, he stopped his ears, 

exclaiming, “It is enough! it is enough!’ and 

ran out of the room. Here, the reporter adds, 

I remembered our Saviour, who, when his dis- 

ciples indulged in vain speculation, piaced a 

childin the midst of them. Surely a charming 

narrative! May the reasoning of all the sopliists 

thus be put to shame by the simplicity of ‘a 

child. 

T must not omit communicating to you a re- 
markable fact. At my lectures on Doctrinal 
Theology, | lately observed a respectable stran- 
ger. He afterwards called upon me,stated him- 
self to be a Jew, and told me, that what I had 
said about the spontaneous abasement of our 
Lord, had so overpowered him, that he had 
been ready, during my lecture, to cry out loud 
ly; it had thrilled through all his veins;so strong- 
ly he on asudden had felt the importance of 
the self-abasement of the Messiah. ‘This young 
man has had some blessed conversations with 
Mr. M‘Caul, at Warsaw, and has siuce that 
time been drawn more and more to Christ, the 
Saviour of the soul. He fully believes in the truth 
of Christianity; the difference of confessions on- 
ly makes him uneasy. He seems inclined to 
wards the Catholic confession. He knows ma- 
ny young Jews, who, on his ‘transition, would 
immediately follow his example. Arter a long 
conversation he leftme, under great emotion, 
with these words: I shall certainly not die wiih- 
out having publicly professsed Christ; the mer 
cy of God will not permit it. 

Finally, | shall add aremarkable instance of 
a conversion. Avery refined, scientifical Jew, 
studied at Berlin, at the same that Mr. D--—, 
professor of divinity, was here. He became 
desirous to unite with the Christiaus, but enter- 
tained strong doubts with regard to some essen- 
tial doctrines, especially the atonement by the 
death of Christ. He called upon Mr. D——, 
to pour out his heart before him. This gentle 
map received him kindly approved of his intend. 
«d transition, but advised him notto trouble his 
head by those doubts, because all the doctrines 
he objected to were not essential to the Chris- 
tian faith. But this suggestion could not satis 
fy the young man: he saw these doctrines too 
evidently founded oa scriptural ground. He 
went to another divine, who confirmed him in 
his opinion, that these doctrines were really de- 
rived from the holy scriptures, but who was un- 
able to remove his objections. Thus the poor 
searching youth was compelled to wander for 
some time in the dark. On o journey to his na- 
tive town he at last met with a worthy clergyman, 
whospoke to his intellect as wel) as to his 
heart, and whose conversation with lim prov- 
ed a blessing to his soul. Waving arrived at his 
native town, he succeeded some time in silene- 
ing the uneasiness of his mind; but the desire af- 
tcr true rest to his soul prevailed at last He 
thereby was induced to revisit that worthy 
clergyman, whose instructions had been so be- 
neficial tohim. He set out for the town where 
the worthy minister of the Gospel resided, and 
requested him to become his instructer in the 
Christian religion, to which he most gladly con 
sented—gave him a room in his own house, and 
immediately engaged in the work. The minis- 
ter affirms now, that the hours employed in the 
instruction were among the most blessed and 
richest in spiritual enjoyment of his lite, owing 
to the love, the interest, he found in his pupil.— 
He was shortly afterwards baptized privately. — 
The day of bapiism left, according to the state 
ment of the minister, the deepest impression 





on the mind both of the proselyte and of 
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Lin who administered the holy ordiaaazce. 
The young man returned as a new man to his 
native town, and is now, as a member of the u- 
biversity there, preparing tor the ministry ye 
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CASE OF CONVICTION. 

At a time of revival of religion at one of our 
seminaries many wee expressing their conviction 
of being great sinners. Mr. S , one of the 
students remarked freely that such expressions 
were nonsense. It so happened at a religious 
conference, Professor S. said that the most mo- 
ral person, if unconverted, never did any thing 
that was good in the sight of God. With this 
saying Mr. S. was mucli dissatisfied, and went 
home to his room determined to see if lie had 
not done more good deeds than bad ones. He 
began with his sins, and set them down as fast 
as they occured to his mind; they s@ pressed up- 
on his recollection that he could not think of 
one good deed that was acceptable to God; and 
he continued the account of bis sins till one side 
of the slate was filled, witi.out finding any good 
ia him to offset. His conviction of sin was so 
powerful he had uo peace, till he fouad an inter- 
est in Christ, and is now a missionary of the 
Cross, in a foreign land. N. H. Repository. 


FROM BISHOP M‘KENDREE. 
Huntsville, Dec. 1 1823. 

In consequence of the indisposition of Bushop 
Roberts, by which he was prevented from atteid 
ing the Missouri Conference, a laborious duty 
fell upou me. But although I am pressed down 
with the weight of years, Ihave teen wonder- 
fully supported, both io traveliing to the Confer- 
ernoce and in performing the duties incumbent 
on the Superintendency. We had a time of 
much peace and harmony, of sweet intercourse 
with each other, and with God. The hearts of 
the preachers appear to be inthe work. They 
seemed to receive their appoiuments with much 
cheerfulness; and to go forth with energy and 
courage to the parts of the work assigned them. 
From these auspicious circumstauces my hopes, 
in regard to the result, are sanguine. May God 
grantthatthey may be more than realized. 

The work of our ministers in this part of the 
continent is greatly enlarging, and spreading 
out into the very frontiers of the country, so as 
to embrace several Indian tribes within the 
bounds of the Conference A _ vast fie!d for 
Missionary labour is here opening before us in 
the extreme paris of the American population, 
and among the Indian tribes.—Several of the 
latter,in particular the Shawnees and Delawares 
appear to be ripening for instruction, not only 
in the arts of civilized life, but also ia the doc- 
trines of the gospel, 

The success we have already met with in 
our Indian Missions, in reterence more especi 
ally to Sandusky, affords strong indications, that 
God has a great work for us to do among them 
This calls upon us for increasing cxertious to 
carry tothem the word of life. 

I hope, my dear sir, that the Missionary spiiit, 
the true spirit of Methodism, will increase ie 
this Conference, aud that branches to the Mis- 
suuri Conference Missionary Society will be 
formed, by which funds will be pul into our 
hands to enable usto carry the gospel to our 
indian bretiren. 

The attention of our Missionary, Walker, bas 
been directed to those Indiaus who may be 
found inclined to hear the word of Christ within 
the bounds of this conference. He has labour 
ed the last year, chiefly, in destitute places with 
in the Missouri district, and ia the latter part of 
the year, with considerable success, 

From a letter written to me by Bro. Stephen- 
son, it appears, that although his debility of bo- 
dy has prevenied him fiom working much in 
the ministry, his labours lave not beca entire- 
ly withouteflect. The prospect in Arkansas is 
very prominsing. Met Mag. 

SS 800 YD 0 Ce 
CHICKASAW MISSION, 
Extract from Leuers and the Journal. 
Customs of the Nition, 

As far as our acquaintance extends, they pos 
sess move than ordinary capacity for learming— 
are naturally good humored, affable, open, free, 
cheerful, and exceeding fond of mirth. They 
do notlike other nations of Indians, ailect ‘to de- 
spise or disregard novelty, and those things 
which are esteemed beautiful amongst civilized 
people: but appear always desirous of sceing 
and knowing things new and rematkable; and 
when gratified in tuis way, they manifest a high 
degree of pleasure. Their transaction of busi 
ness a8 a nation ip council, is, and has been of 
late years, irregular, slow and uncertain, 
is perhaps kindly ordered in the wisdom of God, 
that they may sooner be ready and willing to a | 
dopt a more complete and efficient system of 
laws and government. They are divided into 
a considerable number of families; as great cat 
family, the deer fainity, the bird teinily, the fish 
family, &c. Some of these families (perhaps all 
of them) appear to be subdivided according to 
the diflerent species included under each ge 
nus. Between these families there is a con 
stant intermarriage; yet this intermegrioge pever 
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-'produces any confusion or difficulty in distin’ 


|guishicg the families; for the childrea all belong 
to the fauuly of the mother, and are mot consi- 
dered asatall relaicd to the fatier’s family. 
A man therejore can do nothing towards build. 
ing up his family. On account of this regula- 
lation, all hereditary honours necessarily decerd, 
aut from the father to the son, but from the un- 
cle to hia nephew, that is, his sister's son iia 
brother’s son as well as his own, belongto some 
other family. Of their laws we know but little. 
One which is pretty generally known, is wor- 
thy of mention for its apparent cruelty. Mf a 
nau wound or injure another, even in a slight 
degree, aud the injured person see proper to 
kill Limself, or have his friends kill him, the 
person who injured must die for him. Quarrels, 
however, are very rare among the real Indians; 
and this law is beginaing to grow into disrepate. 
-dmusements, 

It grieves us (o find that our admonitions, 
wainings and counsels, have not the effect of 
deterring some. who are our consiant hearers, 
frou: the violation of the Sabbath. Many of 
those who spent the last Sabbath in mourning 
and performing the last acts of friendship to the 
dead, are to-day engaged in a scene of noise aad 
confusion,at the sane piace. A ball piay has beea 
appointed by some of the principal gamesters, it 
would seem for the purpose of affording the late 
mourners an Opportunity of drowning their sor- 
row and dismissiog tl.cir concern for the deceas- 
ed, by partaking ia an aniusement from which 
they have, for sume time past, been prohibited; 
and of which all are excessively fond. This a- 
musement is attended to only in the hottest 
weather ia the summer, in an open field or pra- 
irie. ‘IT’ ose who are to engage in the play are 
prohibited by their conjurors {rom eating more 
than ouce a day tor four or five days previous, 
and are required to practise other self. mortificae 
tions. As many ave willing to risk a Wager on 
the issue of the gaine, may engage im it, provide 
cd they have observed the usual abstinence. On 
the evening previous to the day appointed for 
the performauce,!hey assemble at the ball ground, 
and usually speud the night in dancing, wrest- 
ling and other athletic exercises. The morne 
ing is ushered by a general shout of joy. The 
combatanis are divided into two companies of 
equal number, each of which have their conjur- 
ors. ‘They are then furnished with two sticks 
cach, ubout eight inches long with a small 
hoop at the end, interwoven with strings, with 
which they catch and throw the ball Two 
poles 20 feet in length are erected 3 feet apart, 
and at the distauce of 200 yardstwo others are 
setup the same distance as the former. The 
players lay aside ull their clothes e xcept a sn:all 
apron; paint their bodies, and decorate them- 
selves wilh various ornaments Thus equipped, 
they repair to the poles where they rally round 
theiv conjurors with hideous yells, occasionally 
sallying forth with daring appearance, as if to 
provoke their opponents to the contest. They 
are then called to the centre between the poles, 
where the ball is thrown up and the game com- 
mences. Euch company strives to putthe ball 
through the poles on their side of the ground. 
This is called killing the ball, and counts one 
in the geme. They generally play twenty balls 
befove the game is decided, which -ometimes 
takes up the space of three hours, when the two 
companiesare well matched The wazer is 
generally a few strings of beads, a nosegay, 
or sone other inket of small value It is con- 
trary to the rules of the game for any one totouch 
the ball with his hands, or to take offence, how- 
everioughly he may be handled It is how. 
éver not ua cimmon for one who has been rough- 
ly used to retaliate the first favourable opportu 
uity. They discover great dexterity in this ex- 
ercise. It is not uncommon to hit the size of a 
man the distance of 100 yards. From four to 
live hundved usually assemble on these occa- 
sions.— Scullern Lutelligencer. 

ree Oe oa 
DECLINE OF POPERY. 

The following interesting information, was ex- 
tracted from the Loudoa Statesman, Sept. 23, 
1525. 

The drchives du Christiansme, a periodicat 
work published in Paris, contains the extraord,. 
oary intelligence, that oa the sixth of April las: 
M. Henhoiler, the Roman Catholic Rector of 
ihe parishes of Mullisausen and Steynevg, in the 
Duchy of Badea in Germany, with the Baron de 
Gimdengen, his houselold and forty other f- 
milies, making in all 220 persons, publicly em. 
faced the Reformed Religion, in the Seignori- 
al Chapel in Steyneyg; after waich the adults re- 
ceived the Holy Communion, according to the 
The affecting 
cercimony took place in a Roman Catholic coune 
iry in the midst of a vast assemblage of person- 
ages of different relgious denomivations, with- 
vut the smallest interruption or disorder. 











Wesleyan Academy.—The Legistature ef Mag= 
sachuseits Las ipeorporated an institution by 
this name, to be located in W ilbrabam, under 
the patronage of the New England Methodigt 
Confercncr. 
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REV. F WAYLAND’S SERMON 

We have been politely favoured with a copy 
Of a discourse, entitled “The Moral Dignity of 
the Missionary Enterprise. A Sermon delivered 
before the Baptist Foreign Mission Society on 
the evening of October 26, and before the Sa- 
lem Bible Translation Society on the evening of 
November 4, 1823. By F. Wayland, jua Pas 
tor of the First Baptist Church in Boston. Pub- 
lishtd by Request. Second Edition Boston: 
James Loring, 2 Cornhill. 18242? The subject 
is important, and treated in an able and interest 
ing manner. ‘The cause of Missions is the cause 
of God; and though opposed by infidels wear- 
ing the garb of Christianity, and reviled by the 
Anti Christian publications of the day, will most 
assuredly prevail, and triumph over all the op- 

osition that may be raised against it hy acom 
Cication of the powers of varth and hell. With 
pleasure we make an extract from this Sermon, 
with the hope that it wiil prove the means of 
kindling the missionary zeal of many Christians 
jn this western region, and of determining in fa- 
your of missions the minds of some who desire 
to be reputed the disciples of Christ, but appear 
tobe halting between two opinions upon this 
subject, not considering the solemn import of 
our Saviour’s declaration, ‘*‘He that is not for 
me, is against me; and he that gathereth not 
with me, scattereth abroad.”’ 43 

Mr. Wayland chose for his text Matthew xii. 
88. The Field is the World. Ater a proper in 
troduction, be proposed, in speaking of the mis: 
sionary enterprise, to consider the grandeur of 
the object, the arduotsness of its execution, and 
the nature of the means on which we rely for 
success. 

“Ist Tue cranpeur or 1He onsect. In 
the most enlargru sense of the terms, ** The field 
is the World. Our design is radically to affect 
the temporal and eternal interests of the whole 
race of man. We have surveyed this field statis 
tically, and find, that of the eight hundred mil 
lions who inhabit our globe, but two hundred 
millions have any knowledge of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Of these, we are willing to al- 
Jow that but one half are his real disciples, aad 
that therefore there are seven of the eight hun 
dred millions to whom the gospel must be sent. 

We have surveyed this field geographically.— 
We have looked upon our own continent, and 
have seen that, with the exception of a narrow 
strip of thinly settled country, from the gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the whole of this new world lieth in wickedness. 
Hordes of ruthless savages roam the wilderness 
of the West, and men almost as ignorant of the 
spirit of the gospel, are struggling for inde- 
pendence in the South. 

We have looked over Europe,and bebold there 


one nation putting forth her energies in the 
We have 


cause of evangelizing the world, — 
Jouked for another such nation; but it is not to 


A few others are beginning to awake. 
Most of them however yetslumber. Many are 
themselves in need of missionaries. Nay, we 
know not but the movement of the cause of man 
in Europe is at present retrograde. There 
seems too evidently a coalition formed of the 
powers that be, to check the progress of moral 
and intellectual improvement, and to rivet again 
on the human mind the manacles of papal su 
perstition. God only knows how soon the re- 
action will commence, which shall shake the 
continent to its centre, scatter thrones and scep- 
tres and all the insignia ef prescriptive authority, 
like the dast of the summer’s threshing floor, and 
establish throughout the Christian world repre- 
sentative governments, on the broad basis of 
common sense and inalienable right. 

We have looked over Africa, and have seen 
that upon one little portion, reclaimed from bru- 
tal idolatry by missionaries, the Sun of Riglite 
ousness has shined. It is a land of Goshen, 
where they have light in their dwellings. Up- 
on all the remainder of this vast continent, there 
broods a moral darkness, impervious as that 
which once veiled her own Egypt, on that pro 
longed and fearful night when no man knew his 
brother. 

We have looked upon Asia, and lave seen 1s 
northern nations, though under the government 
of a Christian prince, scarcely nominally Chiris- 
tian. On the West, it is spell-bound by Moham 
medan delusion. Tothe South, from the Per- 
sian gulf, to the sea of Kamschatka, including 
also its numberless islands, except where here 
and there, a Syrian church, or a missionary sta- 


be found. 


tion twinkles amidst the gloom; the whole of 


this immense portion of the humae race is sitting 
in the region and shadow of death. Such theo 
isthe field for our exertion. It encircles the 
whole family of man, it includes every unevan 
gelized being of the species to which we belong. 
We have thus surveyed the missionary field, that 
we may know now great is the undertaking to 
which we stand commilted. 

We have also made au estimate of the miseries 
of this world. We have seen how iii many pla- 
ces the human mind, shackled by ignorance and 


enfeebled by vice, lias dwindled almost to the! 


standard ofabrute. Our indignation has kin- 
died at hearing of men immortal as ourselves, 
bewing dowa and worshipping a wandering beg 
gar, or paying adoration to repules and to stones. 

Not only intellect every where under the 
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dominion of idolatry prostrated; beyond the 
boundaries of Christendom, on every side the 
dark places of the earth are filled with the habi- 
tations of cruelty. We have mourned over the 
savage ferocity of the Indians of our western 
wilderness. We have turned to Africa, and 
seen almost the whole continent a prey to law- 
less banditti, or else bowing down in the most 
revolting idolatry. We have descended along 
Ler coast, and beheld villages burnt or depopulat- 
ed, fields laid waste, and her people, who have 
escaped destruction, naked and famishing, flee 
to thew forests atthe sight of a stranger. We 
have asked, what fearful visitation of Heaven 
has laid these settlements in ruins? What de 
stroying pestilence has swept over this land, 
consigning to oblivion almost its entire popula- 
tion? What mean the smoking ruins of so many 
habitations? And why is yon fresh sod crimsoved 
and slippery with the tracesof recent murder? 
We have been pointed to the dark slaveship 
hovering over her coast, and have been told that 
two hundred thousand defenceless beings are 
annually stolen away, to be murdered on their 
vassage, or consigned for I:fe toa captivity more 
terrible than death! 

We have turned to Asia,and beheld how the de- 
mon of her idolatry has worse than debased, has 
brutalized the mind of man. Every where his 
despotism has been grievous; here, with merci. 
less tyranny, he has exulted in the misery of 
his victims. He has rent froin the human heart 
al! that was endearing in the c! arities of life.— 
He has taught the mother to tear away the ia- 
fant as it smiled in her bosom, and cast it, the 
shrieking prey, to contending alligators. He 
has taught the son to light the tuneral pile, and to 
witness unmoved, the dying agonies of his wi 
dowed, murdered mother! 

We have looked upon all this; and our object 
is, to purify the whole earth from these abomi- 
nations. Our cbject will not have been ac- 
complished til] the tomahawk shall be buried 
forever, and the tree of peace spread iis broad 
branches from the Atiantic to the Pacific; until 
a thousand smiling villages shall be retlected 
trom the waves of the Missouri, andthe distant 
valleys of the West echo with the song of the 
reaper; till the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall have been glad for us, and the desert has 
rejoiced and blossomed as the rose, 

Our labours are not to cease, until the last 
slave-ship shall have visited the coast of Africa, 
and, the nations of Europe and America having 
long since redressed her aggravated wrongs, 
Ethiopia, fromthe Mediterranean to the Cape, 
shall have stretched forth her hand unto God. 

How changed will then be the face of Asia! 
Bramins and sooders and casts and shasters will 
have passed away, like the mist which rolls up 
the mountain’s side before the rising glories of a 
summer’s morning, while the land on which it 
rested, shining forth iu all its loveliness, shall, 
from its numberless habitations, send forth the 
high praises of God and the Lamb. The Hin 
doo mother will gaze upon her infant with the 
same tenderness which throbs in the breast of 
any one of you who now hears me, and the Hin 
doo son wili pour into the wounded bosom of 
his widowed parent, the oil of peace and conso 
lation. 

In a word, point us to the loveliest village 
that smiles upon a Scottish or New England 
landscape, and compare it with the filthiness 
and brutality of a Caffrarian kraal, and we 
tell you that our object is to render that Caf. 
frarian kraal as happy and as gladsome as 
that Scottish or New-Eugland village. Point 
us tothe spot on the face of the earth, where 
liberty is best understood and most perfectly 
enjoyed, where intellect shoots forth in its richest 
luxuriance, & where all the kindlier feelings of 
the heart are coustantly scen in their mos. 
gracefulexercise; point us to the loveliest and 
happiest neighborhood in the world on which we 
dwell; and we tell you that our object is to ren- 
der this whole earth, with all its nations and 
kindreds and tongues and people, as happy, 
nay, happier than that neighbourhood. 

We have considered these beings as immortal, 
and candidates for an eternity of happiness or 
misery. And we cannot avoid the belief that 
they are exposed to eternal misery. Here you 
will observe the question with us is not, whether 
a heathen, unlearned in the gospel,can be saved. 
We are willing toadmitthat he may. But if he 
be saved, he must possess holiness of heart; for 
Without holiness no man shall see the Lord 
And where shall we find holy heathen? Where 
is there the vestize of purity of heart among 
evangelized tations? 


ua 
liis in vain to talk about 
the tnnocence of these children of nature. It is 
in vain to tell us of their graceful mythology —- 
Their gods are such as lust makes weleome.— 
Of their very religicus services, it is a shame 
evento speak. Tosettle the question concern- 
their future destiny, it would only seem neces- 
sary to ask, What would be the characier of 
that future state, in which those principles of 
heart which the whole history of the heathen 
world develops, were suffvred to operate in their 
unrestrained malignity ? 

Ne! solemn as is the thought, we do believe, 
that dying in their present state, they will be ex- 
posed to all that is awful! in the wrath of Almigh- 
ty God. And we du belicve that God so loved 
the world, that lhe gave lis only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should no: 
perish, but have everlasting life. Our object is 





to convey to those whoare perishing the news 


of this salvation. Itis to furnish every family 
upon the face of the whole earth with the word 
of God written ia its own language, and to send 
to every neighbourhood a preacher of the cross 
of Christ. Our object will not be accomplish- 
ed until every idol temple shall have been utter- 
ly abolished and a temple to Jehovah erected in 
its room; until this earth, instead of being a thea- 
tre on which immortal beings are preparing by 
crime for eternal condemnation, shall become 
one universal ten. ple,inwhich the childienof mea 
are learning the amhems of the blessed above, 
and becoming meet to join the general assembly 
and church of the first bora, whose names are 
written in heaven. Our design will not be com- 
pleted until 

“One song employs all nations, and all ery 

Worthy the Lamb, tor he was slain for us; 

The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks 

Shout to each, other and the mountain tops 

From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 

Till, nation after nation tausht the strain, 

Earth rolls the rapturous uusanna round.” 


«The object of the missionary enterprise em- 
braces every child of Adam. {t is vast as the 
race {o whom its operations are necessarily li- 
mited. It would confer upon every indivi- 
dual on earth, all that intellectual or moral cul 
tivation can bestow. It would rescue a world 
from the indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, reserved for every one that doeth evil, 
and give it a title to glory, honour, and immor 
tality. You see, then, that our object is, not on- 
ly to affect every individual of the species, but 
to affect him in the momentous extremes of in- 
finite happiness ani infinite wo. And now we 
ask, What object ever underiaken by man can 
compare with this same design of evangelizing 
the world? Patriotism itself fades away before 
it, and acknowledges t'.e supremacy of an en- 
terprise, which seizes, with so deep a grasp, 
upon both the temporal and eternal destinies of 
man.—But all this is not to be accomplished 
without laborious exertion. 

— CWO DI90— 
Fiom the Family Visitor. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 

We have just perused a little pamphlet, en- 
titled “Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching,” by 
Henry Ware, Jun. Minister ef a church in Boston. 
It is divided into three parts; the first sets forth 
the advantages which extemporaneons discourses 
possess over written ones; the second is devoted to 
a consideration of the disadvantages attending 
them, and the objections against them; and the 
third contains a number of rules for removing the 
embarrassments and difficulties which atiend this 
mode of preaching. It is dedicated to the stu- 
dents in the Theological Seminary in Cambridge, 
and was written in recommendation of extempo- 
raneous preaching, and with a view of introduc- 
ing the practice into the Eastern States. 

Whether success in this undertaking is desira- 
ble, is a point which it is not very easy for us to 
determine. Extemporaneous speaking combines 
many advantages; but it is also attended, especial- 
ly in the pulpit, with difficulties and disadvan- 
tages of a very serious kind. The extempora- 
neous speaker, who has perfect command of 
himself and of his subject, has more warmth and 
earnestness in Lis address, more expression in his 
countenance, more freedom and meaning in his 
gesture, and infuses more of his own feelings and 
spirit into his hearers, than it would be possible 
for him todo by the delivery of a written discourse 
Thus a powerful effect is not unfrequently produc- 
ed, by a speech at the bar, or in the senate, which 
would make but an indifferent appearance in print, 
and would be read without the least emotion. — 
Where the object is to produce immediate action, 
without reference to its duration, as is the case in 
addressing a jury or political assembly, there can 
be no doubt as to the mode which should be adopt- 
ed. But in religion, the only desirable effect can- 
not be produced without deliberate conviction; and 
this can be effected only by the exhibition of reli- 
gious truth, accompanied by the energy of the 
Holy Spirit. Error, in whatever manner it may 
be presented to the sinner’s mind, can produce no 
salutary effect; for the God of truth, without whose 
blessing all preaching is vain, never adds it to the 
promulgation of error. ‘hus a certain class of 
religious doctrines, even when delivered with all 
the graces of oratory, have never been known to 
produce arevival of religion, or the conversion of 
a single individual. Axd it is worthy of remark, 
that when nothing but truth is exhibited, it is the 
most effectual, when it is faithfully prepared, sys 
tematically arranged, proved by scripture, and de- 
livered with meekness and humility. 

‘The besetting sins of extemporaneous preachers, 

fter they have acquired sufficient confidence in 
their own powers to speak with ease and fluency, 
ire, want of method, too little scripture, and too 
much declama ion. There isa proneness to sub- 
stitute sound for sense, and assertion for proof; 
and to scold their hearers into hardness of heart,| 
and then wonder that they are not melted into con-| 
trition. If these faults can be avoided; if the 
preacher will study his subject, arrange his 
thoughts; select his proofs and topies of illustra 
tion, and leave his language to the impulse of the 
moment, he will add the animation of extempora- 
neous, to the correctness and precision of written 
discourses. This is the precise object which Mr. 
Ware desires to accomplish. The difficulties in 
the way are two; diffidence in his own powers, 
which cramps and often so embarrasses the young 
speaker, as to divert his mind from his subject. 
and make it his sole ebject to continue speaking, 
and after this is mastered, comes the love of evse, 
which iscommon to all men, ministers not ex: ept- 
ed, and prevents the requisite preparation for the 
sanctuary. 

Confidence and industry are all that is ordinarily 
necessary to ensure success in extemporaneous 
speaking. The Jatter is alwavs in the preacher s 
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power; while the attainment of the other is much 
more difficult in the pulpit, than at the bar or ig 
the hall of legislation. The Speaker’s subject jg 
more solemn; he feels a greater weight of respon. 
sibility; he is not at liberty to amuse his audit 
with wit or humour; he is forbidden to substitute 
ingenuity for truth; and his powers are not elicited 
by contradiction. At the same time, his 
is more limited, every sentiment he utters is ol 
tried by the Law andthe Testimony, which are be. 
fore him; and if he speaks not according to this 
word, he exposes to ruin not only his own 
but the souls of those who hear him. Still the 
difficulties may, in most ca‘ es, be removed by per. 
severance. We embrace this opportunity of re. 
commending Mr. Ware’s pamphlet to the atten. 
tion of ministers and students of divinity. 
an ee 
” From the Christian Gazette. ~~ 
OPPOSITION TO REVIVALS OF RE. 
LIGION. 

We are personally acquainted with the writer of 
the following, and have no doubt of its autheati- 
city. 

“Somewhat less than two years since, a revivaf 
of religion prevailed in T. in the state of Maine, 
Inthe progress of the revival the attention of the 
wife of aman whom I shall from motives of delj- 
cacy denominate Mr. W. was arrested+to her eter- 
nal concerns. Under the iniluence of conviction, 
she like others in similar circumstances was dis. 
posed to avail herself of opportunities that pre- 
sented for receiving instruction, and for obtaining 
a proper answer to the momentous inquiry ‘What 
shall I do to be saved?” She attended a female 
prayer-meeting, among other religious exercises. 
Strange as it would doubtless seem to one ignorant 
of the human heart, but alas! a fact too common, 
her husband seemed unwilling that the wife of his 
bosom sliould go to Heaven. On an occasion when 
his business called him to a town ata little distance 
from T. he ‘strictly charged’ his wife not to attend 
the female prayer-mectings any more. Touse his 
own language, ‘you may set your heart at rest for, 
you shall go no more.” He had proceeded but a 
little way from home, when he recollected that 
Mrs. W. had in her possession a Bible and Psalm 
Book, from which she might derive comfort, al- 
though debarred from the privileges of the pray- 
er-meeting. He returned, locked up those 
books, took the key and again departed. Little 
did he think at that moment that his day of grace 
was well nigh terminated. In going to the place 
alluded to, he was to cross the water. He 
transacted his business and was returning in a 
boat with another man who several times had 
to remind Mr. W. that if he was not more care- 
ful he would oyerset the boat. Mr. W. did ap- 
pear to be unusually careless in his movements; 
what was the cause of it I cannot decide, but 
his companion’s words were soon verified, for 
the boat was upset and Mr. W. was drowned! 
His companion succeeded in clinging to the 
boat till he was taken up and saved. On these 
facts allow me to make one or two remarks. 

1. We have here an affecting proof of the 
entire sinfulness of the human heart. Multitudes 
disbelieve the doctrine that man is by nature so 
sioful as the Scriptures represent him tobe. If 
they were only willing candidly to analyze the 
{cis that come before them, they would find lit- 
tle difficulty in admitting the doctrine. I appeal 
not now dear reader to Bible testimony, I ask 
you to account for the manner in which Mr. W. 
treated both the work and the word of Ged, on 
any other supposition than that he was wholly 
destitute of love to that glorious Being, nay 
more, an enemy to him. But it may be said that 
he did not believe that the work was of God, 
and therefore did not conscientiously counte- 
nance it. Letallthis be granted and to what 
does itamount? Will it account for his locking 
up the Bible and cutting off his bosom compa- 
nion from every means of becoming acquainted 
with God her Saviour? Did tess look like the 
effect of love to God But he had abundant — 
proof amounting to demonstration that the work 
was of God, and even had he been ignorant of 


iad ample means of removing j Was he con- 

IENTIOUS when in oppos Nand in putting 
away the Bible, the book which would have re- 
moved all doubt upon the subject if perused wit! 
a proper spirit? It is utterly impossible that pos- 
sessed of such facilities for ascertaining the pa- 
ture ot this work, he could honestly form the 
conclusion that it was effected by an agency in 
opposition or inferior to thatof God. If he did 
not form such a conclusion, then he admitted 
that God was its author, and yet he set himself 
against it. If this be not an example of Tota. 
depravity, = would desire to be informed how 
we can ascertain what is, But it may be said, 
that although he was totally depraved in the 
temper of his heart, yet this is a solitary instance 
and an extreme case and the influence is who! 
ly unauthorized that ALL MeN are thus depraved. 
Fanswer that it i8 pot my design inthis place, 
neiiher time nor circumstances permit me to 
PROVE fully the doctrine of total depravity, yet 
| would affectionately ask the objector to : 


fav was criminal for that ignorance, since he 


“go 


‘ cl les ? ; ¥ 
and learn what this meaneth,* ‘Asin water face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ 


, 
-. nother remark which [ would offer. 7s 


hat it is dange pos viv a4 
that it 1s dangerous to oppose revivals of reli 


gion. The infidel might charge us with Super- 


sition, and multitudes might sneer, should we 
intimate that Mr. W. was eut off by the judg- 

. * * a J ; bad 
ment of Heaven for his opposition to the revival 


which he witnessed, but we po nor intimate 
this. We know well that there are those who 
are t ; hand of Go} 
in the eveats which ia this wor). transpire, and 

* Yt now di . y its *h- 4 : 
we are not now dispose! to sy: wth their opi 
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nion in reference to the present case. But we 
doubt whether the man can be found who would 
wish to go out of the world in the circumstances 
in which Mr.W.did. Whatever may now be the 
situatioa of Mr. W. and we confess ourselves 
not authorized to decide upon it, yet this dis- 
pensation of Providence loudly calls upon the 
enemies of revivals of religion, to pause and 
ask themselves whetlier they are prepared to go 
into the immediate presence of their final Judge, 
inthe midst of their oppusition to his cause. H 
baply revivals of religion are the work of God, 
you my dear fellow sinners may well be aduon- 
ished to take heed that you be not found fight- 
ing against God. In a moment he can termi- 
sate your day of grace and close the massive 
gate of the dark prison of despair upon you.— 
What wili vou then think of his power? ‘Be- 
ware therefore, lest that come upon you which 
is spoken of in the Prophets; behold, ye despi 
sersand wonder and perish: for 1 work a woik 
ja your days, a work which ye shall in no wise 
lieve, though a man declare it unto you.” le 
eee HQ YO ee 
From Niles’ Register. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

It appears that several vesse's of war are fit- 
ling out in great haste at Brest, aud thatthe Bri 
tish ambassedor, at Paris, had asked and receiv 
ed explanations on the subject, which are said to 
be pacific; but the London editors do not much 
hesitate to say that these ships are designed to 
act against South America. The squadron fitting 
out is composed of eight ships of the line, tive 
large frigates of a new class, carrying 63 guns 
each, four frigates of the ordinary size, four 
brigs aud five corvettes, in all twenty-six ves 
sels of war. Of this number, four of the line 
have their masts in, and the other four will re- 
ceive theirs immediately. The frigates are all 
ieady to sail and are constantly exe:cising their 
crews in the roads. The brigs aud corvettes 
are also ready. 

Six or seven vessels were recenily chartered 
at Liverpool, to proceed to Alexandria, for the 
purpose of bringing home cargoes of Egyptian 
cotton. ‘This product interferes with our sea-is 
lands, The pacha expects to be able to ship 
100,000 bales anoually. 

A person in England committed a inurder on 
a Monday, was tried on the following Friday, 
and executed on the subsequent Monday. So 
the offence was committed ana answered for in 
a week. 

The duke of Belluno, (minister of France) 
persists in his refusal to proceed to Vienna shorn 
of his title, and the emperor of Austria is said 
to be no less obstinate in his determination not 
to receive a minister bearing a title borrowed 
from a part of his dominions. (Conferred by Na 
poleon, when he had his foot on the neck of the 
emperor.) 

n Spain, all is flat and gloomy. An organi 
zation of the new government bad not y.zt been 
made. Some disturbances had taken place.— 
The amnesty had not yet been published. 

Secret societies are again spoken of, with a- 
larm, in Germany. 

The gallant, generous Mina, refuses all the 
public attentions which some of the warm-heart- 
ed people of England would gladly pay him.— 
Bu lately, when he reached Taunton, on a visit 
toa friend, the people found it out, took posses- 
sion of his carriage and drew it through the 
streets, with the most lively acclamations. The 
public authorities invited him toa diuner, which 
he declined in the following terms— 

“The mental and bodily state of general Mi- 
na suits little with arrangements of this nature; 
the ill state of his health obliges him t» observe 
a very strict diet; and from the uvfortunate cir- 
cumstances which have brought him to England, 
and feeling the preseut lamentable and degraded 
state of his unhappy country, having left his 
wife, parents, brother, and friends still there— 
being as he now is, on the soil of constitutional 
liberty, and considering how many Spaniards 
have just lost it, the most appropriate sentiments 
in which he can indulge are those of grief and 
mourning. — These reasons have decided him to 
refuse any public demonstration of kindness of 
which he scarcely daresto flatter himself wor 
thy. (Signed) Esroz Y. Mina. 

Hatch Court, Dee. 16, 1823. 

In the year 1640, the population at Berlin 
amounted to only 7,000 souls, whereas now, it 
is upwards of 100,000. 

In the course of 1823, 788 vessels arrived at 
the portof Antwerp, ainong which were 435 
Belgian, 127 English, §4 Amevican, 36 Hano 
verian, 26 Prussian, 22 kreych and the oihers 
of different countries. 
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LATEST FROM MENICO. 
‘*Mexico, Jan. 7. 
The English Commissioners, three in num 
ber, Harvey, Ward, and O-Gorman, with a Cou 
sul General, and Consuls for Vera Cruz ana 
Acapulco, are inthe ¢ity. The second leaves 
where in a few days for England, and takes wiih 
him such a favourable account of the siunation 
of affairs here, that there is no doubt the inde 
pendence will be acknowledged by Great Bri 
tain, and that she will prevent the other Euro 
pean powers from meddling wih us. ‘They are 
delighted with Measico and the reception they 
have met with. All trey asked was the abolinon 
of the slave trade, which has nlready been done 
ay ay conwercial privileges or interference 
in the forin of government: !raving the people 


of this country at liberty to adopt what they 
think most conducive to their welfare and pros- 
perity.”’ 
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CONGRESS are still engaged in discussing the Tariff Bill. 
{t seems almost certain it will pass the House. Mr. Todd, 
Chairman of the Committee of Manufactures, and Mr. Clay, 
are particularly couspicuous as its defenders. 


PENN. LEGISLATURE.—The Bank Bill finally passed 
the hiouse, and it is supposed that it will pass the Senate and 
be approved by the Governor. 

a : OHIO LEGISLATURE. 

The Legislature of Obio have closed their session, having 
passed many acts and resolutions, most of which are of a 
private nature. Among those of more general interest, we 
hotice the» lowing:—An act to provide for laying out and 
opening avoad from N. Lisbon to Little Beaver Bridge: ap- 
propriating money for locating a road from the Miami of 
Lake Erie to the Cou. Western Reserve: pointing out the 
mode »f trying criminals: regulating marriages: concerning 
divorcee and alimony: reiating to juries: allowing and re- 
culating writs of attachment before justices of the peace: to 
provide for the safe-keeping of lunatics: fixing the rate of 
Inferest: against forcible entry and detainer: regulating 
enclosures: fixing the compensation of members of the Gen 
Assembly, their clerks and door keepers: allowing and re- 
gulating writs of replevin: to postpoue the sale of land for 
taxes: relating to dower: to regulate judicial proceedings 
when banksand bankers are parties: for granting licences, 
and regulating ferries, taverns, and stores: to regulate e- 
lections: providing for the erection of public buildings: fur 
ther to amend the acts establishing the Ohio University: de- 
fining the duties of executors and administrators: to regu- 
late the admission and practice of attorneys at law: defin- 
ing the duties of persons taking up stray animals; to amend 
the act for organizing and disciplining the militia: taxing 
sales at auction in certain cases: for publishing general 
laws in the German language: for the security of toll and 
other bridges: to organize and regulate judicial courts: fix- 
ing the rate of toll for grinding: regulating judgments and 
executions: concerning apprentices and servants: for the 
relief of insolvent debtors: regulating county levies: allow- 
ing mutual debts and demands tobe set off: to regulate the 
fees of civil officers: for making a road from Liverpool to 
Warren: levying a tax on land: defining the duties of she- 
riffs and coroners: for the limitation of actions: making ap- 
propriations for the year 1824: to incorporate medical soci- 
eties and to regulate the practice of physic and surgery: 
A Resolution proposing the emancipation of slaves: for the 
promotion and protection of American manufactures: rela- 
tive to the three per cent fund: on judgments against banks: 
relative to acanal round the falls of Ohio: appointing a canal 
commissioner; &c. 


— em 
CONVENTION. 

On Thursday the 4th inst. agreeably to the re 
commendation of the democratie members of the 
Legislature, a Conventiou'of delegates from the 
different counties of Pennsylvania assembled at 
Harrisburgh, for the purpose of nominating candi 
dates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency.— 
The meeting was organized, Mr. Holgate being 
elected chairman, and Messrs. Burnside and Smith 
secretaries.—All preliminaries having been ad. 
justed, (as stated iu detail iu thc Harrisburgh pa- 
pers,) Mr. Chandler Price, of Philadelphia county, 
offered the following resolution— 

Whereas the democratic citizens of this com- 
monwealth have especially conferred upon the 
convention the power to nominate electors for the 
high and important offices of Presideut and Vice 
President of the United States—And whereas, in 
making these nominations, it is our duty aud our 
pride justly to represent the sentiments and wish- 
es of our constituents, and vigilantly to guard a- 
gainst ultimate defeat—Therefore, 

Resolved, That we will not sanction the nomi- 
nation of any citizen as a presidential elector who 
isnot certainly known to be cordially disposed to 
acquiesce in and to promote the views of the de- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania, by voting for that great 
republican, statesman, patriot, and hero, Audrew 
Jackson, as the chief magistrate of this natiou. 

This resolution being read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Jonathan Roberts moved its postponement,aud the 
reception of one which he offered in its place, viz. 
That this meeting approve of the nomination made 
by amecting of the republican members of Con- 
gress at Washington, of William H. Crawford for 
the Presidency, and Albert Gallatin fur the Vice 
Presidency. No one being willing to seeond this 
motion, Mr. Sterigere at length agreed to second 
it solely with the view of giving its advocate an 
opportunity of being heard: but the motion, with- 
out any discussion, was lost by a vote of 123 to 2. 

Mr. Roberts then moved, that Mr, Price’s reso- 
lution be postponed, and the following be received 
as a substitute: Zhis meeting think it expedient 
not to nominate at this time candidates for the Pre- 
sidency and Vice Presidency—and do resolve to 
recommend to the suffrages of their fellow citizens 
an electoral ticket, a list of names, whose high 
standing and unquestionable claims to public con- 
fidence is the best, while itis the only pledge they 
will ask for the wise and faithful discharge of the 
high trust which may be confided to them. This 
motion was negatived, nays 120, yeas 5. 

Mr. Porier then moved to amend Mr. Price’s 
resolution so as to read thus: ‘Resolved, Ti:at 
the electoral ticket to be agreed upon by this 


iconvention shall be composed ot men of known 


democratic principles, who are believed to be 
friendly toand will vote for General Jackson,” 
&e. This was carried by a vote of 124 to 1 
The couvention proceeded to nominate a can- 
didate tor the Vice Presidency; and for John C. 
Calhoun were given 87 votes; for Henry Clay 
10; for Albert Gsilatin 10; for Wm. Findlay 8; 
for John Tod 8; and for Danl!. Montgomery 1. 
The convention then nominated the following 
Electors:—-Ist Congressional district, Philip 
Peltz. 2nd Thomas Leiper. 3d Alexander 
M‘Caraher. 4th Joseph Engle,Cromwell Pierce, 
and Co}. James Ancrim, 65th Gen. Henry 
Scheets. 6th Col. Adam Ritcher. 7h Peter 
Adams and Joho Fogel. Sth John Pu, Daniel 
Raub. 9th Gen. Adam Light, William Thomp 
son and Asa Mann. 10th Adam King. Ith 
Daniel Shetler, Abraham Adams. 12th Gen 





Philip Brenner. 13:h Joha Rush. 14th Capt. 
‘ 


Valetine Giesy. 15th John Reed. 16th Charles 
Kenney, Wm. Beatty. 17th Gen. James Mur 
ray. iSth James Duncan, Esq. 

Senatorial Electars, John Boyt. 
Smith, of Lycoming ’ 

Mr. Ninian Edwards, Senator from illinois 
has been appointed, vy the Presideut of the U 
nited States, with the advice and cunsent of the 
Senate, to be Minister from the United States wo 
Mexico. 


Erie, Isaac 


——ett 3 
STEAM BOAT NEWS. 

March 8. The Steam Boat Pennsylvania de- 
parted for Nashville, with full freight aud pas- 
sengers. 

The Steam Boat Phoenix departed for St. 
Louis, with full freight and passengers. 

9. The Steam Boat Mechanic arrived from 
Cincinnati, with freight and passengers. 

11 The Steam Boat Rufus Putnam arrived 
from Louisville, with freight and passengers 

The Mechanic departed for Louisville, with 
freight and passengers. 

13. The Putnam departed for Louisville, 
with freight and passengers. 

The Steam Boat NewVelocipede arrived from 
Louisville, with freight and passengers. 


The Steam Boat Pennsylvania (owned by 
Messrs. S.& A. Hart of this city,) arrived at 
Louisville on the 21st of Feb. in 12 days and 3 
hours trom New Orleans, being the shortest trip 
ever before known. 


LOO 
COMBINATION OF INDIANS 

The Missiouri Intelligencer of the Sth inst. 
(Printed at Franklin,) contains the following 
important information: 

‘We are indebted to the politeness of a friend 
at Fort Osage, for the following information, 
direct from Arkansas, which is from an authen 
tic source: 

**Major Cummings, the commandant at Fort 
Smith, has demanded of the Osage Chiefs those 
who committed the late murders in that quarter. 
The chiefs are willing to surrender them, but 
cannot enforce obedience, as the murderers re 
fuse to be given up, and are protected by a ma 
jority of the nation. The commandant has giv 
en them until the 16th of January to consider it; 
atthe expriration of which time, ualess they 
should be given up, an attemptwill be made to 
take them by force. They threaten resistance, 
and say chat if such an axempt should be made 
they will compel the Missouri families to sup- 
ply them with provisions, and the traders to fur- 
nish them all the guns and ammunition. The O- 
sages are divided into several bands of which, 
the Chienias, did the mischief. The others did 
not hold themselves in any manner accountable 
for the depredations of that band, and will, in 
all probobility, in case of necessity, assist the 
traders in their vicipity.” 

A letter of late date from a respectable source, 
on the Arkansas, states that the Osages, Chero 
kees, Kickapoos and Delawares met at Chou- 
teau’s tradi: g house, and joined in a great dance. 
Mr. Auguste Chouteau stated that this savoured 
very much ofa combination of those nations a 
gainst the whites. Such a thing would be very 
dangerous to the frontier settlements of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, and require a cousiderabe 
force to quell it. The Union Mission family are 
much alarmed, andthe Harmony family do not 
consider themselves free from danger. 

The settlers upon the Arkansas are raising vo- 
lunteers, and have already organized one com- 
pany. I[fit shouldbe necessary, we have no 
doubt that Boon’s Lick could furnish a few rifle- 
inen of bold hearts and correct sim 
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NAVIGATION OF THE TENNE SEE. 

Huntsville, January 16. 

Among other important acts of the Legislature, 
is one for improving the navigation of the Tenes- 
see River. The act authorises stock to the amount 
of $100,000 to be taken, for improving the shoals, 
so as to admit boats of thirty tons burthen to as- 
cend to Florence, and sixteen tons through the 
great Muscle Shoals, at all seasons. 

The same act grants to Maj. Alexander G, Mor- 
gan and his associates an exclusive privilege of 
navigating the Tennessee River above the Shoals, 
by Steam Bouts, for twenty nine years. 

We learn that this association have already en- 
gaged a Steam Boat, and that it will be brought 
over the Shoals in the course of the winter, and 
perform a trip to Knoxville by way of experiment. 
— 4 = 


MARQUIS LA FAYETTE. 


We are always happy to hear of La Fayette, 
and never weary of perusing his letters,abound- 
ing, as they do, in noble sentiments, and paren 
tal affection for this People. The following is 
one of them, which we have the more pleasure 
in copying, (from a New York paper,) inasmucl 
as it affords a gratifying testimony to the fidelity 
of the portraits contained in our great National 
Paintings, from the pencil of Trumbull, which, 
we apprehend, are not as highly valued as it ap- 
pears to us they ought to be, seeing that they 
rescue almost from oblivion the features of those 
whose names adorn the pages of our history. 

Nat Mil. 
Extract of a letter from the Marquis La Fayette to 
Col. John Trumbull. 


Paris, Jan. 4, 1824. 
My dear Sir:—Words cannot sufficiently ex 
press how happy you have mare be your most 





valuable an! a» leas welcome preseut.* 1 re- 
ceived it in my usual family retireiment, at I.o 
Grange, aod was delighted with many hawpy re- 
collections it did produce, among which the 
len of my friendly acquaimaave with & 
painter had avery great share. | at once recog 
vised all the portrait-. and think you have beca 
semarkably fortanate in hitting, mot oaly the fea- 
ures, but the manners sad deportmeut of the 
principal characters. [tis so much the case 
that my children, who, George excepted, were 
very young when they had a peep atJohn Adams, 
poiated out the father from their later acquain- 
tance withthe son Hancock, Charles Thom»- 
son, Franklin, Roget Sherman, &c. suddenly 
appeared to me in that grand act which has be- 
gan the era ot rational freedom and self govera- 
ment. I hailed the banner under which I ea- 
listed in my youth, and shall die in old age; and 
I thanked the great artist, the good fellow-citi- 
zen and soldier, to whom I was obliged for so 
many lively, affectionate, and patriotic sensa- 
tions. 

It is to me,also, an inexpressible gratification 
to think your admirable pencil has fixed me oa 
the grand central rotunda of the capitol of the 
United States, in the situation where I like my- 
selfseen, viz in my American regimentals, un- 
der our republican Contidental colours, at the 
head of my beloved, gallant, affectionate light 
infantry, atthe successful close of the Virginia 
campaign. I cannot promise you my actual 
features would do justice to your portrait of that 
time; but the heart is the same. 

The account you give of the great water com- 
munication through those countries which I saw 
for the greater parta wilderness, while I acted 
as Commander ina the Northern Department, is 
truly enchanting. In those wonders of virtuous 
freedom, national sense, and unshackled indus- 
ry, my mind seeks a refuge from too many dis- 
quiets and disappointments vn this side of the 
Atlantic 

* copy ofCol. Trumbull’s new print of the Dee 
claration of Independence. 


IRON ORE. 

This article has been discovered in Venango 
county, Pa in a body sufficient to warrant the 
erection of lron works on an extensive scale. 
The ore issaid to be of the best quality, and so 
contiguous toa navigable stream of water as (@ 
have the scile immediately on its margin. Thig 
must be cheering to the citizens of this part of the 
country, when they may now anticipate, at no 
far distant period, getting rid of the toil aad 
trouble of bringing their iron from markets at 
a distance. 

The Mineralogical Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. will dispose of this discovery of 
ore on very liberal terins, which we hope will 
ere long be embraced by some enterprising ca~ 
pitalist. Mr. A. G. Siverly of this county is ap- 
pointed agent, who performs the duties of the 
association free of expense. —Fenango Democrat. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 
Pirrspurca, Marcu 16, 
FOREIGN. DOMESTIC. 
Crs, Cte, 
Alspice, per lb. 23 Beeswax per lb. 28 
Allum Butter, keg 
Brimstone Bedcords 
Blue Vitriol Bags, twilled 
Camwood, grd. | Cheese, per lb, 53 
Chocolate | Candles 10 
Cimnamon Cloth, tow yd. 15 
Cloves 6 flax 2 
Coffee Deerskins |b, 1: 
Flour, per bbl. 36 
“per cwt, 16 
10 


1624 
40 


~~ 


b 


SS eel 


Copperas, Eng. - 
Ginger 
Glauber Salts Tron,Juniata 
Indigo,Bengal 245 Lard 
“  Flotent 175 2 Lead, bar 

Lampblack 10 Nails, Juniata 
Logwood 3 “ common 
Leather,Spa.so. 22 Plough Lines 
Maddetr 16 Salt, per bbl. 
Niquaraguawood 5 Shot, all sizes 
Nutmeg Soap 
Pepper : | Steel, American 
Raisins, box Sugar, country 
Rosin 4 Tallow 
Saltpetre,Eng. #1 Tobaccoymanuf, 4} & 
Steel,H.G.Eng, 16 Window Glass 
Sugar, Orleans 93 8 by 10 g $4 Or 

Loaf & i Do. 10 by 12 47% 

“« Lump ‘ shin 
' 

Tea, Y.Hyson 103 108 | 
rnb 817 1725 


per bbl. 


300OKS FOR SALE. 


VRSAINE’S ESSAY on the internal Evidence: 
for the truth of Revealed Religion--price 62 
cents—and his more recent ESSAY ON FAITH- 
price 50 cents—both among the most popular ar. 
able works of the present day, from the pen of «# 
dintinguished Scotch advocate, reviewed aa. 
highly commended in most of the Periodical Pub 
lications of our country, may be had on enquiry a 
this Office; a few copies having been left for disp 
sal in this city Pittsburgh, February 3. 
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Poetry. 


From the New Hampshi g 
GRigve NOT THY EATHEU, AS LONG AS HE LIVETH. 





Rel Intell cer. 





Ah! grieve not him, whose silver hairs 
Thin v’er his wasted temples stray, 
Grieve not thy sire when time impairs 
The glory of his manhood’s sway. 


His tottering steps with reverence aid; 

Bind his sunk brow with honour’s wreath, 
And let his deafened ear be made 

The harp where filial love shall breathe. 


What though his pausing mind partake 
Sler frail companion’s dark decay, 

Though wearied, blinded memory break 
The casket where her treasures lyy 


With ready arm his burdens bear, 

Bring heavenly balm his wounds to he al, 
And with affection’s pitying car 

The error that thou mark’st gunecal, 


Say! canst thou tell how oft Uiose arms 
Mave clasp’d thee to that siselding breast, 
When infant fears, and fancied harms. 
Thy weak and wayward soul distrest? 


Know’st thou how oft that lip has strove 
Thine uninstructed mijud to aid? 

How ofta parent's prayer of love ‘ 
Has risen on midnigh t's decpest shade? 


Grieve not thy father tiil he dic 

Lest while he sleep on nature’s breast 
The record of his lightest sigh 

Should prove a dagger to thy rest. 


bor if thy holiest debt of love 
Forgotten and despis'd should be, 

He, whom thou call’stthy Sire above, 
Will bend a Judge's frown on thee. 





LITERARY, PUILOSOPHIC, &e. 





— 

CELTIC ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Evangelical and Literary 
Magazine. 

Sir—I have been a good deal interested in the 
perusal hf an Essay onthe Celtic Antiquities of 
America by Join Five, F. BS. &e published 
in the Americau Journal of Science and the Arts. 
Should it accord with vour plan, you may insert 
the following extract in your Magazine. hie 
opinion of the writer, that the Aborigines of A- 
merica descended from the ancient Scythians, 
though perhaps not very common in this coun- 
try, issupported by many facts, and has been 
embraced by several distinguished writers. The 
late Dr Dwight, in his Travels, has adduced 
several arguments in support of it. 

“The Celts or Scythiaus, who gradually mi 
grated from the borders of Assyria and Pales- 
tine, have left remains of their language and re- 
ligion, in the central and northern regions of A- 
sia, in England, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Scandinavia. Let us ascertain if no memorials 
of their residence can betraced in this country. 

The monuments which they erected, while 
in distinct hordes they successively traversed the 
various quarters of the world, may be divided 
into five species. Ist. Cromlechs 2d. Stones of 
memorial or sacrifice. 3d. Circles of memorial. 
Sth. Rocking Stones- Tumuli or Barrows. 

1. We begin with ancient and venerable 
cromlechs, by which, asan unerring guide, the 
tribes of men who erected them may be identili- 
ed; they are of a peculiar structure, one huge 
stone, elevated two feet or more above the 
ground, higher at one end, and supported by 
several stones placed underneath. In England, 
some of the top stones, or rather rocks, are of 
an enormous size, and are found in various 
parts of Europe and Asia. ‘These majestic and 
durable stone monuments appear built to defy 
knowledge and foil the curiosity of the present 
race of men; the purpose for which they were 
erected is unknown, and various have been the 
opinions upon this subject. 

They have successively been called tombs, 
small temples for the residence of country divin- 
ities, and altars contaminated with the sacrifice 
of human victims. 

“The barbarous priests some dreadful God adore, 

Aud sprinhle every stone with human gore.” 

The voice of history, with perhaps too just a 
decision, affixes the perpetration of this enormi 
ty upon all the tribes who departed from the 
land of Scythia; but whether these were the al- 
tars consecrated for such purposes,is one of those 
secrets which perhaps even time can never 
solve. 

On my arrival in this country, I thought 1 had 
left the land of Celts and Druids far behind me, 
and grea! was my astonishment, on a perusal of 
Silliman’s Philosphical Journal, when I read in 
the second volume, page 200, to which the read- 


er is requested to refer, the description of aj 


most noble cromlech, although ihe writer, the 
Rev. Elias Cornelius, isevidently not aware of 
the valuable relict of antiquity which he has de 
scribed. It is mentioned by that gentleman on 
account of a geological fact supposed to be con 
nected with it, the highest stone is of granite, 
and the pillars which support it are of primitive 
limestone, which is therefore supposed to be of 
equal age with the granite above; but in fact, it 
38 a magnificent cromlech, andthe most ancient 
and venerable monument which America pos 
sesses, and establishes a common origin be- 
tween the Aborigines who erected tiis monu 
ment, and the nations who erected different 
cromlechs in other parts of the world 

It is thus described:—‘In the town of North 
Salem, and State of New-York, is a rock which 
from the singularity of its position, has long at- 
tracted the notice of those who live in its vicin 
ity; and being near the public road, seldom es- 
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capes the notice of the passing traveller. Al- 
though weighing many tons, its breadth being 
ten feet, and greatest circumference forty feet, 
it stands elevated indifferent parts, from two to 
five feet above the earth, resting its whole 
| weight upon the apices of seven small conical 
|pillars. Six of these, with their bases either u 

‘nited or contiguous, spring up like aa irregular 
| group of teeth, and constitute the support of one 
lend of the rock. The remaining pillar supports 
ithe other end, and stands at the lowest part of 
ithe surface over which the rock is elevated. 

‘Notwithstanding the form of the rock is very 
irregular, and its surface uneven, its whole 
weight is so nicely adjusted upon these seven 
smal! points, that no external force yet applied, 
has been sufficient to give it even a tremulous 
motion. There is no mountain or.other eleva- 
tion near it, from which the rock could have 
been thrown.’ 

The Geologists of Europe have made an at- 
tack upon some of these ancient monuments,and 
assert that they were produced by the decompo- 
sition of rocks of granite; but, in this instance, 
the pillars underneath being of limestone, and 
the large stone on the top of granite, we cannot 
consider it as the production. of nature, because 
tose rocks seldom or uever occur in that rela- 
tive situation. It may also be supposed that it 
is a bowlder of granite, deposited by diluvian 
torrents in ifs present situation! but against this 
opinion, it may be asserted with some confidence 
that primitive limestone never appears above 
the surface of the ground in the shape of small 
conical pillars, but in large massy blocks,which 
may be regularly seen at some distance. Others 
may suppose that some ardent admirer of Celtic 
antiquities erected this monument for his own 
amusement, but the immense weight of the up- 
per stone renders this improbable. 

2. Stones of Memorial or Sacrifice.—Mr. Ken- 
dall, who travelled in the northern parts of the 
United States, seems to have had a very correct 
idea of the value of these monuments in a histo 
rical point of view; and mentions some of those 
which occur in Mas-achusetts. He says: ‘In 
different parts of the woods are six or seven 
masses of stone, on which the few Indians who 
still hover around their ancient possessions, 
make offerings; and on this account the name 
is given to them of Sacrifice Rocks. Two of 
these are on the side of the road leading from 
Plymouth to Sandwich; one of them is six feet 
high the otherfour, and they are ten or twelve 
feet inlength. They difer in nothing as to their 
figure from the masses of granite and other 
tocks, which are scattered over the surface of 
the surrounding country. All] that distinguish 
es them are the crowns of oak and pine branch. 
es which they bear, of which some are fresh, 
others are fading, and the rest decayed.’ 


relates that the Indians had certain altar stones, 
which they call Pawcorances; these stand apart 
from their temples, some by their houses, others 
intheir woods end wildernesses, where they 
met with any extraordinary accident or encoun- 
ter. As youtravel by them, they will tell you 
the cause of their erection, wherein they instruct 
their children as their best records of antiquity, 
and sacrifices are cflered ppon these stones 
when they return from the wars,, from hunting, 
and upon many other occasions. 

Carlevoix mentions the worship of rocks as 
one of the superstitions of the Northern Indians. 

In Messrs. Lewis and Clarke’s Travels there 
are noticed several of these rocks. 

Stone Idol Creek, on the Missouri, derives its 
name from these rude stones, which the Rica- 
ras, a tribe of Indians, worship. Whenever they 
pass over, they stop to make some offering of 
dress, in order to propitiate these sacred deities. 

On the bank of the Chissetaw Creek is a rock 
which is held in great veneration by the neigh- 
bouring savages, and is visited by parties who 
go to consult it as to their own and nation’s des- 
tinies. 

The fate of the Mandan tribes depends upon 
the oracular responses of another sacred rock, 
whose commands are believed and obeyed with 
the most implicitconfidence. Every spring, and 
On some occasions during the summer, a depu- 
tion trom the savages visits the sacred spot 
where there is a large porous stone, twenty feet 
in circumference. 

(To be continued.) 
From the ‘Art of Iuvigorating Life.” 
ANIMAL FOOD. 

The best tests of the restorative qualities of food 
are, a small quantity of it satisfying hunger,— 
the strength of the pulse after it,—and the length 
of time which elapse before the appetite returns 
again. According to theserules, the editor’s 
own experience gives a decided verdict in fa- 
vour of roasted or broiled beef or mutton, as 
most nutritive; then game and poultry, of which 
the meat is brown; next veal, and lamb, and 
poultry, of which the meat is white; the fat kinds 
of fish, eels, salmon, herrings, &c. aud least nu- 
tritive, the white kinds of fish, such as witting, 
cod, soles, haddocks, &e. The celebrated train- 
er, Sir Thomas Parkyns, &c. ‘greatly preferred 
beef eaters to sheep-biters,as they called those who 
ate mutton,” By Dr. Stark's very curious expe- 
rimenis on Diet, p. 110, it appears, that ‘when he 
fed upon roasted goose, he was much more vi 
gorous, both in body and mind, than with any 
other food ’—'That fish is less nutritive than flesh 




















the speedy return of hunger after a dinner of fis 


: 


Captain Smith, in his description of Virginia, | 


is sufficient proof. Crabs, lobsters, prawns 
&c. unless thoroughly boiled (which those so! 

ready boiled seldom are,) are tremendously in 
digestible, Shell-fis have long held a high 
rank in the catalogue of easily digestible and 
speedy restorative foods; of these, oysters cer- 
tainly deserve the best character; but we think 
that they as well as eggs, gelatinous substances, 
rich broths, &c. have acquired nota little more 
reputation from thesc qualities than they deserve. 


— 








Bank Note Exchange, 
CORRECTED SEMI-MONTHLY 
MN HOLW BS 
EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Marke*, between Second and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH. 


Georgia. 
State hanks, gen. $5&up. 4} 
New York. 
City banks P 
troy and Albany 
Muhawk bk. at Schenectada 
Newburgh 
Orange County 
Catskill 
Bank of Columbia, Hudson 
Middle District 
Aubura 
Geneva 
Central bk. at Cherry valley 
Chenango 
Uv'ca bank and branches 
Ontario bank at Utica 
do. at Canandaigua 
Plattsburgh 
Maryland. 
Baltimore city banks par 
City bank of Baltimore 2 
George’s County 1 
Annapolis aud bran. Easton 1 
Frederick co.Havre deGrace 1 
Westminster 1 
Hagerstown 1 
Williamsport 
New Jersey. 
State bank at N Brunswick 
Trenton bank 
New Brunswick bank 
State bank at Trenton 
Mount Holly 
Camden 
Cumberland 
Newark Insurance 
State bank at Morris 
do. at Elizabethtown 
Sussex 
Patterson .bank 
Delaware. 
Bank of Delaware 
Wilmington & branches 
Commercial bank, Del. 
Farmer’s bank of Del. 
Branch at New Castle 
do. at Wilmington par 
do. at Georgetown par 
District of Columbia 
Mechanics bk. Alexandria 1 
Union bank, do. 1 
Bank of Potomac : 
1 
1 


AT 


Pennsylvania. 
Bank of U.S.& Branches par 
Philadelphia banks pan 
Bank of Pittsburgh par 
Easton par 
Germantown par 
Montgomery co. par 
West Chester var) 
Farmer’s bank, Lancaster par 
Harrisburgh pat 
Bucks county par 
Lancaster bank, dis. | 
Brownsville 
Northampton 
N. Hope Bridge Company 
Swutara 
York bank 
Chambersburgh 
Greensburgh 
Gettysburgh 
Susquehanna Bridge Co. 
Farmer's bank of Reading 
Pittsburgh city bills 
Beaver 
Meadville 
Washington 
Milton 
Huntingdon 


Centre ’ 

Ohio. 
Bank of Steubenville ’ 
F & M.bank of Steubenville 1 
Moant Pleasant ] 
Western Reserve 
St. Clairsville 
Bank of Chillicothe 
Lancaster 
Marietta 
Columbus 
Zanesville Canal 
Musk. bank of Zanesville 
Portsmouth 
Dayton 
Hamilton 
Canton ) 
New Lisbon 50} 
Xenia 20) 
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do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do 
50 
20) 
124 
10) 
of par 
par 
pal 
par 
Kentucky. par 
Maysville 
State bank and branches 
Indiana. 
State bank at Vincennes 
Branch at Brookville 
do. at Corydon 
do. at Veva 
F. and M. bank, Madison 124 
Branch at Lawrenceburgh 50 
Illinois. 
Bank of Hlinois 
Missouri. 
Bank of Missouri, St. Louis 
Tennessee. 
State bank and branches 
Nashville bank, 
Michigan Ter, 
Bank of Michigan, Detroit 
North Carolina. 
State bank and branches 
$5 and upwards 
Newbern, $5 and upwards 
Cape Fear, $5 and up. 
South Carolina. 
Charleston, $5 and up. 
Khode.- Island. 
Providence banks 
Washington bk. Westerly 
Pheenix bank at do. 
N.England Commercial bk. 
Other R. I. notes,generally 


12 


Bank of Alexandria 
Farmer’s bank, do. 
Georgetown I. & E. Co. 
Virginia. 
Riehmond & bran $5 &up. 1 
Bank of the Valley & bran. 1 
N. Western bank of Va. at 
Wheeling : 
Connecticut. 
» Eagle bk. payable at N.Y. par 
°UIN. Haven bk. do. do. par 
_|Bridgeport 
15, Middietown bank 
jPhoeenix bank at Hartford 
Derby bank 
1 Massachusetts. 
44 Boston banks, $5 and up. par 
44 Springfield 
Hampshire bk. N. Hampton 3 
9 Salem $ 
Worcester 8 
g Other Massachusetts notes 3 
3 Vermont. 
3 Burlington ; 
New Hampshire. 
4 Generally 
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PRIMB AND PRESH 


GOODS. 


o-_—_—— 
+ ge receiving this weck, from Philadelphia, a 
piime Assortment of 


FRESH AND FASHIONABLE 


GOODS, 


Carefully selected during the last month, which 
will be sold at ema! profits, and very low for 
CASH, Those who wish tu purchase on accom- 
medating terms, for money, are invited to call and 
examine the goodsand the prices. 

*,” Printed catalogues of the assortment can be 
had at the Store. 


ISAAC HARRIS 


Pittsburgh, Afarch 10,1824.=-3t 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY JOHN P. HAVEN, New York, and S. T. ARMSTRONG, 


ta Boston, 
SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE, 
In six volumes, royal octavo—new edition, with improve- 
ments, embelished with a Likeness of the Author. Vols. I, 
II, Il, & IV, of the 3d Boston edition of this valuable work 
are published, and ready for subscribers. One of the many 
improvements of this edition over the preceding, and to 
which the Author attached oonsiderable importance, is the 
frequent insertion, in the Notes and Practical Observations 
of References to other parts of the Commentary; to most 
— this will supersede the necessity of a Reference 
ible. 
Price $3 a volume in boards; $3 50 bound and lettered 
Subscribers in distant places are informed that, upon pay- 
ment being made, they will be shipped, well packed, at the 
risk and expense of the purchasers, to any seaport in the 





United States that may be requir. .! 


WBBKLY DIRECTORY. 


Clergymen, 
Rev. Joseph Patterson, } onW. . 
Kev. Robert Patterson, } Fourth, between Wood & Marketst. 


Rev. Francis Herron, Peon street, near Bayard’s town, 
Rev. E. P. Swift, Fourth, between Smithteld and Grang gt. 
Rev. Joseph Stockton, Allegheny Town. 

Rev. John H. Hopkins, one mile west, on Beaver road, 


Post Master. 
William Eychbaum, jun.Second, between Wood & Market st 


Editors of Newspapers, 
John M. Snowden, Mercury, Liberty,head of Wood sireet, 
David Maclean,Gazette, Fuurth,between Market & Wood st 
John W. Young, Statesman, Diamond. 

Physicians. 
James Agnew, M. D. Wood, between Third and Fourth st. 
Dr. S. R. Holmes, Diamond. 
Dr. William Church, Fourth, between Wood & Smithfield st. 
Attorneys at Law. 
John M‘Donald, Front, between Market and Ferry streets 
Neville B. Craig, Diamond. 
Harmar Denny, lower end of Water street. 
Teachers. 

John Armstrong, Virgin alley,between Wood & Smithfield st. 
Smith and Fielding, Fourth, opposite Ferry street. 
P. Leonard, Third between Market and Wood streets, 

Dry Good Merchants. 
Isaac Harris, Market, between Fifth and Liberty Streets. 
Samuel Spencer, Market, between Fourth st. and Diamond, 
S. K. Page & Co. Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets 
Samuel Thompson, corner of Market and Fourth streets, 
William M‘Candless, Market. between Third and Fourth st. 
Hugh M'Cleljand, corner of Market and Fourth streets. 

Grocery Merchants. 

M. Leech, Liberty, between Wood st. & Strawberry alley. 
James Park, Second, between Wood and Smithfield streets. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets, 

Commission Merchants. 
Allen & Grant, Front, between Market and Wood streets, 
S. & A. Hart, Wood, between Front and Water streets, 

Paper Merchant. 
Joseph Patterson, jun. corner of Wood and Third streets, 
Bookzcllers and Stationers. 
Fichbaum & Johnson, corner of Market and Second streets, 
R. Patterson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Henry Holdship, corner of Wood and Third strects, 
_ Book-Binders. 

Fichbaum & Johnson, corner of Market and Second streets 
J. 3. Sheldon, Diamond Alley,between Wood st. & Diamond 
Cabinet Makers, 

William Alexander, Front, between Market and Wood st. 
William Crawford, Fourth, between Wood and Market st. 

Watch Maker. 
S. Robinson, Diamond Alley, between Wood st. & Diamond 
Cloth Manufacturer. 
James Arthurs, head of Strawberry alley. 
Soap and Candle Manufacturers. 
I. Jackson, Diamond. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets. 
Brush Maker. 
William Blair, Wood, between Fifth and Sixth streets. 
Shoe Maker. 
H. Childs, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Hatter. 
James Wilson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Tailors. 
J. M‘Combs, Third, between Wood and Market streets. 
John Torode, Third, between Wood and Market streets. 
Baker. 
Peter Spahr, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets 
Wagon Maker. 
Robert Davis, head of Liberty street. 
Ship Carpenter. 


Thomas Bell, lower end of Penn street. 





House Carpenter. 
William Witty, Penn, between Irwin and 


Tavern Keeper. 


Streets 


3 | James Speer, on the Allegheny, at the upper ferry. 


Blacksmith. 


’ | William Hartupie, Rolling-mill alley. 


Gardener. 
John Cameron, corner of Penn and ——— streets. 


Barber. 


John L. Sands, Market, between Water and Front streets. 








Published and for sale at this Office, 
A Brief Review of a Debate on 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM, 


BETWEEN Mr. Jonw Waker, a Minister of the Seces- 
sion, and Mr. A. Campsect, a Baptist Minister, published by 
Mr. Campbell: 

IN A¥SERIES OF LETTERS, 

Addressed and dedicated to the United Congregations of 
Mingo Creek, and Williamsport, by their Pastor, 

SAMUEL RALSTON, 4. M 
Price 314 cents per copy. 


Also, 


A SERMON 


DELIVERED in the Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
Pa Sept. 2, 1823, on the occasion of the Designation of the 
Rev. LUDOVICUS ROBBINS to the 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
Of the Mission among the Ottawa Indians. By the 


REV. ANDREW WYLIE, A. M. 


To which is ——- the Address and Instructions of the 


Board of the Western Missionary Society, delivered to him 
on that occasion. 

Price 124 Cents. The proceeds to be paid into the Trea- 
sury of the Western Missionary Society. 

Pittsburgh, January 30 





Yor Sale, 
THE CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 


FOR 1824, 
CALCULATED for the latitude and longitude 
of Pittsburgh, but will answer, without any 
sensible variation, for the States of Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, &c. 

Price 124 cents sing!e, 874 cer: 
$6 per hundred 


ner dozen 








